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Memorabilia. 





que subject of Mr. Heitland’s ‘ Repetita’ 
—‘‘an unwilling restatement of views 
on the subject of the Roman municipalities ”’ 
—is much too intricate for discussion in these 
ae™., and perhaps few readers, apatt | 
rom professed students of Roman History 
would feel themselves competent to pronounce 
between the writer and his critics. Yet even 
to the layman this book offers profitable 
suggestion regarding the causes which may 
determine the endurance or the decay of 
states, and also hints about the degree of 
confidence to be placed in records—especially 
epigraphic records—of antiquity. A good 
deal has been built upon panegyrics, a pro- 
cedure parallel to that which constructs a 
picture of past society from proceedings in 
law-courts or details of reformers’ activities. 
The point, not without interest for ourselves, 
which Mr, Heitland still urges is, that the 
muncipal system constituting the main 
political machinery for the ordinary working 
of the empire was not kept in any healthy, 
vital, responsible relation with the central 
authority, whereby the municipalities secretly 
—and often beneath outward show of pros- 
perity—became foci of decay. He has some | 
interesting remarks on Liebmann, who agrees | 
with him in rejecting as true causes of the | 
decline of Rome, either race-degradation, or | 
the evil living of the upper classes, or the | 
invasions of the barbarians. 








T is pleasing to note that while the number 

of motor-driven vehicles increases prodi- 
giously year by year there has also been, of | 
late years, increase in the breeding of horses. | 
The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture | 
for August notes that this increase was con- | 
late years, increase in the breeding of horses. | 
Horse Societies which have been working | 
under the Ministry’s scheme since 1924. | 
There had been a great decline in heavy | 
horse breeding, but that this has been checked ' 





is shown by the fact that in England and 
Wales there were in 1929 22,833 heavy foals, 


| which is 90 more than the number for 1928— 


a very small increase, but it has to be com- 
pared with actual reduction hitherto year 
after year since 1919. In addition to the 
heavy horses in towns there are about 700,000 
horses on farms in this country, used for 
agricultural work or for breeding. It will 
be seen that the present rate of breeding is 
not sufficient to maintain the number. 


The National Mark plan of marketing 
naturally receives considerable attention in 
the issue, and some of the details reported 
are of much interest. The canning of home- 
grown fruit would appear to be developing 
well under these auspices, and 34 million 
official National Mark labels were distri- 
buted to authorized canners before the end 
of June. Authorized canners are allowed the 


| alternative of incorporating the National 


Mark design under licence from the Minister, 
into their private brand labels. Then there 
is the London baker, who, as the Journal 
reported last May, was selling 2,000 loaves 
a week, made entirely from National Mark 
All-English (Yeoman) flour. He has now 
increased his weekly output to 4,000 loaves, 
described as of excellent appearance and 
flavour; qualities which he attributes to the 
invention, by careful experiment, of a baking 
process which ensures uniform good results. 
The Yeoman flour has received an extended 
trial in the breadmaking done at the Evan 
Fraser Hospital which is run by the Hull 
Corporation; and it has proved so satisfac- 
tory that its use will probably spread to the 
other institutions under the jurisdiction of 
that Corporation. To people who bring 
forward certain difficulties about doing this 
it is replied that these are successfully over- 
come in France—and why should they not be 
overcome by us? 


BE have received No. 4 of Vol. xii of the 
Records of Buckinghamshire, the Jour- 

nal of the Architectural and Archaeological 
Society of the County. Two things in it— 
besides the late fourteenth century Farm 
Accounts contributed by Mr. Edwin Hollis, 
and Mr. E. Clive-Rouse’s paper on Some 
Recent Discoveries at King John’s Lodge, 
Wraysbury, with which the number begins— 
may find mention here. One is a note of 
the dedication of a memorial to George Lips- 
comb in Quainton Church, where in January 
1773 he was baptized. Mr. Coningsby Dis- 
raeli, who unveiled this, gave, as the printed 
report shows, a most sympathetic account of 
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the author of the ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the County of Buckingham.’ That book 


enshrines the rise, development and close of | 


a tragic enthusiasm which is perhaps with- 
out parallel among antiquaries. Lipscomb, 


| at 


son of a naval surgeon who upon his retire- | 


ment practised as village doctor at Quain- 


ton, himself studied medicine, and at 19 had | 


advanced so far as to be house surgeon at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. But his voca- 


| treason. 


tion was too strong for him; he gave up his | 


profession and work at science, and devoted 
all his life, sacrificing health and means, to 
research on Buckinghamshire history. He 


had considerable collections of material to | 


start with, 
tended this by labours which, through the 
cost of collating, transcribing and travelling 


and he supplemented and ex- | 


about from library to library, in time de- | 
voured the money provided by his subscribers, | 


As Mr. Disraeli told his audience, 
first part of the first volume was published 
in 1832, and then began a period of great 
pecuniary embarrassment. . . . There was no 
money for the publishers. ... three years 


“The | 


later his wife died, and her little income | 


... died with her. Then came years of 
poverty and misery, And yet he worked on, 


sitting in his garret—transcribing and writ- | Eftates the fame have lately been feiz’d on 


ing, with little or no means, with little or no 
food—yet the work going on. Then the last 
few years in the debtor’s prison, stricken 
with mortal sickness—yet the work always 
going on, until at last, on his death-bed, he 
knew that his task was finished, and he had 
the joy before he died to hear that the pub- 
lisher . . . was prepared to produce it.’’ The 


‘History’ appeared three years after his 


death. 


The second item we would draw attention 
to consists of a letter, and part of a letter 
addressed by a fifteen-year-old boy, Richard 
Purefoy, at Eton, to his sister at Brighton. 
The former is very pleasant in its brotherly 
affection, rather ill spelled; it has one or 
two sentences which throw light on the 
school-life of the day. ‘‘ I expect to spend 
my Easter Vacation here, because somebody 
has broke the side stofe belonging to the fire- 
place in the long Chamber. We have tryed 
to find out the Offender, but cannot. 
are neither allowed coles because we cannot 
find out who it is that broke it. . . There 
are here upwards of fife hundred boys... . 
We live here worse than when I saw you 
last, 





.,+’’ A postscript says: “‘ Pray do not forget 
to write to me as it will not be much trouble 
to you. I long to see you;’’ and the address 
the foot reads: ‘‘ Eton Coll. Long 
Chamber, February 15th, ’93. Adieu.’’ The 
fragment has an allusion to the execution 
of Louis XVI and to a man’s having been 
taken up in the neighbourhood for high 
Richard Purefoy died in 1871 in 
Portugal as a Major in the Royal Dragoons, 
A portrait of him in this character accom. 


| panies the letters. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, August 22, 1730. 





Lonpon. 


_ The King has given Orders for the Ponds 
in Hyde Park to be converted into a Ser. 
pentine River and appointed Charles 
Withers, Efg., Surveyor-General of the 
Woods, &c. to direct the Work. 


Several perfons in Granada, Cordoua and 
Places adjacent in Spain, who carry’d on Silk 
Manufactures, having thereby acquir’d great 


(faid to amount to about 3,000,000 Pieces 
of Eight) for the King of Spain’s ufe. by 
which the faid Manufactures are entirely 
overthrown. We hear that their Crime was 
Sufpicion of being of Moorifh Extraction, 
from whence ’twas inferred, that they might 
invite over the Moors, and by their Riches 
fupport them in invading Spain. 

As the duty upon Salt will expire next 


| Chriftmas, we hear near 500 Officers belong: 


| 
| 


| 


| 


We | 


ing to the Salt Office will be difcharg’d, 


On Thurfday at a Court of Aldermen held 
at Goldfmith’s-Hall, the City Seal was put 
to an Agreement for the Payment of 65] per 
Annum to Mrs, Twifleton out of St. Bart- 
olomew’s Hofpital, during her Life in Con- 
sideration of 13001. by her given to the faid 
Hofpital, viz, 10001. to the Houfe, and 300. 


| towards the New Buildings. 


Mr. Risbrach, an eminent Statuary, is 
preparing a fine Monument to be erected in 
Weitminfter Abbey, to the Memory of the 


late famous Sir Ifaac Newton, adorn’d with 


Our mutton stinks so that it is im- | 


divers Figures of Inftruments belonging to 
feveral Parts of the Mathematicks, of which 


possible to eat it. .. . You must excuse my | he was univerfally own’d to have been one 
Wrighting as you know I cannot write well. ' of the greateft Mafters that ever was known, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


MILTON AND TWO LATIN POETS. 


(PuMENTING on Milton’s ‘ Ad Patrem,’ 

line 39: — ‘‘ Demissoque ferox gladio | 
mansuescit Orion,’? Mr. Walter MacKellar, | 
in his new edition of Milton’s Latin Poems 
(Cornell University, 1930), remarks (p. 292) 
that Orion is ‘‘ generally represented with a | 
club,” though he quotes Statius for Orion’s | 
mucro,; he has, however, not observed that | 
this particular line appears to go back to | 
the description of Orion in Manilius, book i. | 





Singula fulgentis umeros cui lumina signant | 
et tribus obliquis demissus ducitur ensis. 


This reminiscence of Manilius (a most | 
difficult author) suggests that other hints of | 
him may lurk in Milton, who commends him | 
in the ‘Tractate on Education,’ and quotes.’ 
Book i. 61, 62, in the preface to Artis Logicae | 
Plenior Institutio, | 

Now in the same ‘ Ad Patrem,’ namely in 
line 53, Milton is speaking of a favourite 
hero of his, Orpheus, | 

Qui tenuit fluvios et quercubus addidit aures | 

Carmine, non cithara. | 

This recalls Manilius on Orpheus (v. 328) : 

et sensus scopulis et silvis addidit aures, 


though, while Manilius expressly says that 
Orpheus produced this effect with his lyre 
(under the constellation Lyra), Milton says | 
that he did it with his words or voice, and | 
not with his instrument. Compare also | 
“When woods and rocks had ears to rap- | 
ture’? (‘ Paradise Lost,’ vii. 35). ef 
Again, Milton’s ‘‘ Naturam non _pati | 
senium’’ repeats an argument to be found | 
in the first book of Manilius, summed up in | 
lines 518-19 :— | 
At manet incolumis mundus suaque omnia | 
servat, uae | 
Quam nec longa dies auget minuitque | 
senectus, | 





pared with Manilius, iv. 896, etc. :—pro- 
recta iacent animalia cuncta while man with 
his ingenium capaz is erectus and cuncta 
regit. Still, it must remain doubtful whe- 


‘ther Milton needed Manilius’s help here, 


though the passages are perhaps worth bring- 
ing together, Difficult as Manilius is, there 
is, when he is not too technically astrological, 
a moral earnestness about him which Milton 
would have found agreeable. 

Perhaps a note or two on another Latin 


| poet, Statius, may be admissible in this con- 


nexion. Mr. MacKellar has a good many 
references to him; Milton called one of his 
books ‘‘ Sylvarum Liber ’’; his fourth Latin 
elegy begins with a line modelled on the 
opening of 8. iv. 5; and, as is well known, 
a line in ‘ Paradise Lost’ translates the 
famous ‘‘ sed longe sequere et vestigia semper 
adora.’’ The following, however, has per- 
haps escaped notice. ‘‘Inglorious” is a 
fairly frequent word in Milton, and it might 
be held to have been acquired primarily from 
Virgil, ‘ Georgics,’ ii. 486. But the earliest 
use of it by Milton comes in ‘The Death 
of a fair infant dying of a cough’ (anno 
aetatis 17):—‘‘ Yet art thou not inglorious 
in thy fate,’’ which is precisely what Statius 
says of the dead parrot (II. iv. 3):—‘‘ at 
non inglorius umbris mittitur.”’ 


C. W. Bropr1rss. 


BARBRECK WRITS. 


[ 1921 the late Mr. J. A. Campbell of 
Achanduin and Barbreck allowed me to 
examine his title-deeds. Abstracts of some 
of these were published, by me as Appendix 
C. of the ‘ Manuscript History of Craignish ’ 
(Miscellany, Scot, Hist. Soc., vol. iv., 1926) 
as throwing some light on that History; 
but the rest have not appeared in print. 
(a) BaRBRECK. 

1. At Inveraray, 5 Jan. 1678: Charter 
by the Earl of Argyll (as a novodamus after 
his father’s forfeiture and his own restora- 
tion) of the Barbreck estate to Donald Camp- 





but apart from a few expressions in common | bell of Barbreck in liferent and his eldest 
and shared by Ovid also), it is impossible to | lawful son, Archibald C., in fee, to pass 
say that Milton, when writing to this thesis, | to the lawful heirs male descending from 
had Manilius much in mind; his own Latin | deceased Colin C. of Barbreck or his son, 
is far too original. Lastly, there is the de- | Archibald, whom failing to revert to the 
scription of Man in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ vii. 505, | Earl. The property extends to a 40 merk 
“a creature who not prone, And brute as land and includes the following among many 
other creatures,’ etc. This is very close, | others:— the 1 merk land of Lerigoliggan, 
as has often been remarked before, to Ovid, | the penny land of Over Auchinsaull, 
‘Metam.’ i. 77, etc., but it may be also com-'the penny land of Barlea, the penny 
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land of §Laggandarroch, the penny | disponed by said Captain to said Major, 
land of Slugan, and the penny land of | showing that, after No. 4, there was a dis- 


Bellivine mor with Kintra mill. The grant 
also includes the Crownership of the whole 


| 
| 
| 


property and of all Ariskeodnish and Mel- | 


fort, the seneschalate or bailliary of half the 
lordship of Lochawe (between the Rivers 
Breckdich and Belloch on the south of the 
loch and the River known as Usquekill and 
Furan Kilmocha on the north side), and also 
the Crownership and seneschalate of the 15 
merk land that used to belong to M’ Dougall 
Craignish namely, Lerigoliggan, Turnalt and 
Barbreck. The grantee and his heirs are 
forbidden to alienate the lands without leave 
of the Earl and his heirs. Written by 
Patrick Murray, writer in Inveraray, and 


witnessed by him and by the Earl’s servitors, | 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 


Mr, John Campbell of Moy, Mr. William | 


Spence and Alexander MacArthur. 

2. 15 Jan., 1678: Sasine on above, given 
by John MacNeill, fiar of Arichonan, as the 
Earl’s baillie, to Mr. 
(lawful son of Patrick C. of Inneryeldies), 
as attorney for the grantee. Witnesses are 
all small people. 

3. 6 May, 1732: Judgment of the House 
of Lords that, contrary to No. 1, the lairds 
of Barbreck had alienated many of their 
lands without sanction, and therefore the 
estate reverts to the Superior, the Duke of 
Argyll. 


Note: This does not mean any more than 


William Campbell | 


position of the estate on 12 Oct. 1754 (with 
sasine on 27 Dec.) by the Duke in favour 
of Archibald Campbell, A.D.C. to General 
Bland, who is now Archd. C. of Barbreck 
and signs the inventory as the vendor, his 
signature being the same as that of the 
Lieut, in No. 5. 

8. 6 May, 1795: General Retour (in 
Latin) of Duncan Campbell, Esq., of Loch- 
nell, Lt.-Col. Commanding the 98th Foot as 
nearest lawful hair of taillie and provision 
general to his uncle, the late John C. of 
Barbreck, Instructor Exercitus, who made a 
deed of taillie on 20 April, 1789. 

9. 12 Sept., 1796: Sasine of all the lands 
of Barbreck, Barrichbeyan, Barvullin, &c., 
given by John Macdougall of Lunga, as 
baillie, to Lieut. Peter Maclachlan at 
Ormsary, as attorney for Lt.-Col. Duncan 
C. of Lochnell, nephew and heir of taillie of 
late Major-Genl. John C. of Barbreck, on 
a precept of clare constat by the Duke of 
Argyll. There is mention of above deed of 


| taillie, in which the General reserved the 


liferent rights of his wife, Janet Colquhoun; 
and it is stated that, failing lawful heirs 
male of the Lt,-Colonel, the property is to 
pass to (a) Colin Campbell of Achanduin, 
sometime merchant in Greenock, who is son 


| of the General’s eldest sister, (b) Lieut. 
| Archd. C., of the Royal or 1st Regt. of Foot, 


that the Duke claimed a right of pre-emption | 
| sisters and wife of John Campbell of Ard- 
| slignish, (¢) Capt. Duncan Campbell, of the 


on the unsold land and a right to redeem 
what had already been alienated as wadsets. 


4. Same date: Judgment in the Duke’s 


favour against Barbreck’s creditors, among | 
them being John Campbell . . . (torn) Ken- | 


traes and his brother and sister, Alexander 


and Mary, William C. of Succoth, and Janet | 


C., wife of James Bedge. 
5. 28 May, 1754: Inquiry about the 
boundaries between the lands of Mr. Robt. 


Campbell of Asknish, advocate, and Lieut. | 


Archd. C. in Dell. 


6. At Edinburgh, 16 Dec. 1767: Disposi- | 


tion of those parts of the Barbreck estate 
that had been wadset by the (former) Bar- 
breck family, by Capt. Archd. Campbell of 
Barbreck in favour of Major John C. of 
Ballimore, of the late 78th Foot Regt. It 
is stated that these had been redeemed by 
the Duke and disposed to the said Captain on 
1 Nov., 1754, in security of his purchase of 
the whole estate from the Duke on 12 Oct., 
1754, 


| 


who is son of Janet, another of the General’s 


2nd Battn. of the late 84th Foot Regt., and 
(d) the General’s nearest lawful heirs male 
whatsoever—and to the heirs of each seriatim. 
The sasine is witnessed by John Campbell, 
writer in Inveraray, and Mr, Archd. Camp- 
bell of Easdale. 

10. 30 June 1837: General Retour of 
Capt. Donald Campbell, R.N., as first cousin 
once removed of late General Duncan C. of 
Lochnell, and his heir in Barbreck &c. by 
the terms of above entail, the said Captain 
being eldest lawful son of late Colin C. of 
Achanduin, sometime merchant in Greenock, 
who was son of the above General John 
Campbell’s eldest sister. 


(b) LERIGOLIGGAN. 


1. At Tarbert, Rudill, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Barbreck, 17 and 24 May, 2 and 
23 June, and 22 Oct., 1694: Wadset contract, 
whereby for 4,600 merks, Archibald Camp- 


7. Same date: Inventory of progress of | bell, younger of Barbreck (with consent of 


writs of the Barbreck lands, which are now 


John, Earl of Breadalbane, Sir James 
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Stewart, Sheriff of Bute, Colin Campbell | 
of Blythswood, Robert C. of Silvercraigs, | 
Donald C., elder of Barbreck, Jean Lamont, | 
wife of said Donald, and Barbara Stewart, 
wife of said Archibald) wadsets Lerigoliggan | 
and other lands to Mr. Dugald Campbell, 
minister at Kilmartin, and the heirs male 
to be gotten of his body, whom failing his 
lawful brothers, Niall and Angus, equally 
between them, and their heirs male gotten or | 
to be gotten. There is mention of the min- | 
ister’s present wife, Isobel Campbell. Wit- | 
nesses at Tarbert: Mr. Dugald Stewart, | 
brother of Sir James, Ronald Campbell, | 
Commissary depute of Argyll, and Alexander | 
C., writer in Edinburgh. Wit. at Rudill: | 
Archd. Maclachlan of Craiginterve, Mr. 
Archd. Black, late schoolmaster at Kilmar- 
tin, &c. Wit. at Glasgow: William M’Lea, 
servitor to John Paterson, late Baillie of 
Glasgow, &c, Wit. at Edinburgh: Colin 
Campbell of Carwhin W.S., Alexr, Campbell, | 
2nd lawful son of the Captain of Craignish, 
&e, Wit. at Barbreck: Niall Campbell, 
son of Alexr. C. of Raschoille, John C., | 
church officer in Kilmartin, &c. Confirmed 
by the Earl of Argyll at Kilmichael of 
Glassary, 15 Nov., 1694, before Alexr. | 
Campbell of Lochnell, Colin C., sheriff clerk 
of Argyll, and Colin CU., writer in Inveraray, 
Note: As the Earl confirmed this, it is diffi- 
cult to see how his descendant could claim 
that the wadset had not received the 

Superior’s sanction. ‘The son of the Captain 

of Craignish, who appears among the 

witnesses, was the author of the Craignish 

History above referred to. 

2. 22 Oct., 1694: Sasine on same. Wit. : 
Niall and Duncan Campbell, brothers german, 
sons of the late Alexr, C. of Raschoille, 
Dugald M’Fadyen, son of Duncan M’F., 
indweller in Kilmichael of Glassary, &c. 

5. At Edinburgh, 15 April, 1752: Pre- 
cept of clare constat by Archd. Campbell, 
W.S., the Duke of Argyll’s Commissioner, 
for the infeftment of Angus Campbell of 
Ardlarach in the said lands, as brother’s 
son and heir of late Mr. Dugald C. 
minister of Kilmartin, the original 
wadsetter, 

4. 6 May, 1752: Sasine on same, given by 
Mr. Dugald Campbell, brother german of | 
James C, of Craignish, as baillie, and wit- 
nessed by Angus C. of Leachie. 

5. At Inveraray, 11 June, 1752: Disposi- | 
tion of said wadset lands by Ardlarach to the | 
Duke’s Commissioner, the wadset being | 
redeemed by the Duke. 


| stated to have 


(c) MEaLAcHIE. 


5 Dec., 1763: Instrument narrating that 
Lachlan Campbell, writer in Inveraray, as 
baillie appointed by Alexander C.,:wadsetter 
of Mealachie and Auchinsaull, and Patrick 
Macdougall, writer in Edinburgh, as pro- 
curator of resignation for Angus Campbell of 
Ardlarach, resigned the said lands to John 
Moir, writer in Edinburgh, as attorney for 
Archibald Campbell, now of Barbreck. It 
is stated that Alexander had been retoured 
heir in these lands to his late grandfather, 
Alexr. C. of Mealachie, and that he gave 
a disposition and translation of the wadset 
on 23 Nov., 1758—presumably to Angus. 

H. CAMPBELL. 

Kyrenia. 


(To be continued.) 


MILLER OF WROTHAM, CO. KENT, 
AND HYDE HALL, SANDON, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


HE chief purpose of the following notes 
on the Millers (baronets, 1660-1714), of 
Wrotham, of West Peckham, Co. Kent, and 
of Hyde Hall, Sandon, Hertfordshire, is 
briefly to trace the history of a family which, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, held considerable land in Kent and in 
Hertfordshire, and to correct errors in Clut- 
terbuck’s ‘Hertfordshire,’ in the Victoria 
County History of that County, and in 
Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ 

From the evidence of Lay Subsidies, and 


| from the parish registers of Wrotham, it is 


certain that there were numerous _house- 
holders of the name of Miller residing in 
Wrotham in the sixteenth century. In a 
Lay Subsidy of 35 Henry VIII five persons 
of the name occur in Wrotham. In 1597 
there are five Millers ‘holding land valued at 
from 20s. to £35. In 1610 we again find five 
householders. Between the years 1559 and 
1600 there are sixty-three entries of births, 
marriages, and deaths of individuals of the 
name of Miller in Wrotham. The pedigree 
in Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ the early 
portion of which deals with the Millers of 
Kent, commences with ‘‘ Nicholag Miller, 
gent., ob, 17th February, 1621,’’ who is 
been buried at Wrotham. 
There is no trace in the parish registers of 
this individual, nor does it appear possible 
(if he existed) that he was the ancestor of 
the family with which Clutterbuck is deal- 
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ing. George Miller, who was married on | had three sons: James, of whom there is no 


26 May 1567 at Wrotham to Isabel Terry, 
has been accepted by the College of Arms as 
the ancestor of the Millers of West Peckham, 
and of the Millers of Hyde Hall, in Hert- | 
fordshire. The father of this George Miller 
is unknown but, his brother was ‘‘ Nicholas 
Miller, the elder, of Wrotham, gentleman,”’ 
who left property to his nephew Nicholas, 
the son of George Miller. George Miller | 
died in 1575, and his widow, Isabel, married | 
in the same year ‘‘ Robert Miller, of Wro- | 
tham, yeoman,’’ who was probably a cousin 
of her first husband. The will of this 
Robert Miller refers to his brother-in-law | 
Terry. Until the discovery of this will it 
appeared that George Miller had left a num- 
erous family and died at a ripe old age. It 
is clear, however, that there was another 
George Miller who lived at Wrotham, who, 
on one occasion, is described in the registers | 
as ‘‘ George Miller, the younger,’’ and who | 
ceases to be so described after the death of | 
the older George Miller. 

The George Miller in 
interested, had only one surviving son, | 
who was heir to his uncle, Nicholas | 
Miller (who first appears in the Lay | 
Subsidies as possessed of land to the value | 
of £35, and subsequently increased his land | 
to the value of £40, and is then described as 
‘‘sentleman’’). Nicholas Miller, son of George 
and nephew of Nicholas, was baptized in 1568, 
He became High Sheriff of Kent in 1633; 
married Joan, daughter of John Polhill, of 
Preston, in the parish of Shoreham, Kent, 
and dying in 1640, was buried at Wrotham. 
He owned considerable property in the dis- 
trict, and by his will left to his widow his 
household furniture, coach and horses, and 
the use of his house during widowhood. A 
portrait of him, painted in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, exists at Oxon Hoath, a 
property which was acquired by his grand- 
son, and is now in the possession of Sir 
W. N. M. Geary, Bart., his descendant in 
the female line. Beneath the picture hangs 
the rapier which he is wearing in the por- | 
trait. 

He was the father of a large family. His 
daughters, to each of whom he left £1,000, 
were (1) Jane, wife of William James, of 
Ightham Court, Kent; (2) Mary, wife of 
Edward Alleyn, son and heir of Sir Edward 
Alleyn, Bart.; (3) Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Robert Kempe of Finchingfield, Essex; (4) 
Margaret, wife of John Boys, son of Sir 
Edward Boys, of Nonington, Kent. He | 








whom we are 





information after the date of his father’s 
will; Nicholas, who continued the Kentish 
line; and Matthew, rector of Buckland, Sur. 
rey, who founded the line which settled in 
Hertfordshire, and acquired the manor of 
Hyde Hall, in Sandon. 

It will be convenient first to deal with the 
Kentish line. Nicholas Miller, the son of 
Nicholas Miller, and grandson of George 
Miller, was born in 1592. He purchased 
the estate of Oxon Hoath, in West Peckham, 
married in 1631/2 Anne, daughter of Wil- 
liam Style, of Langley, in Beckenham 
(Sheriff, 1665-6) ; was knighted in 1640; and 
died in 1658. His portrait and that of his 
wife are at Oxon Hoath. Of his daughters 
two only are known to have married: Eliz- 
abeth, wife of Henry Holford, and  Mar- 
garet, wife of John Hardisty, of Newhall, 
Co, York. His surviving sons were Hun- 
phrey, Nicholas and Charles, Nothing is 
known of the last-named. Humphrey, the 
heir, was baptized in 1633; was created a 
baronet in 1660; and was Sheriff of Kent in 
1666. He married 1st Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Borlase, Bart., and 2nd Frances 
Pilkington, of Co. Warwick. He died in 
1709. By his first marriage he had one son 
and one daughter, who survived him. The 
son, Borlase, became the second and_ last 
baronet, dying without issue in 1714. His 
widow, Susannah, daughter of Thomas Med- 
ley, of Buxted, Sussex, had a marriage por- 
tion of £10,000 (see Gentleman’s Magazine). 
She died in 1753, and it is stated left 
£10,000 to her relations, and £20,000 to her 
nephew George Medley, of Friston Place, 
Sussex. Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Hum- 
phrey Miller by his first marriage, became 
the wife of Leonard Bartholomew, and car- 
ried the Oxon MHoath property to that 
family, from whom the present owner Sir 
W. N. M. Geary, Bart., descends. 

Portraits of both the baronets, of the two 
wives of Sir Humphrey, and of the wife of 
Sir Borlase hang on the walls at Oxon 
Hoath. There are also portraits of two 
children (who died young) of Sir Hun- 
phrey’s second wife, and of a son, Nicholas 
Miller, 1669-1705, who died in his father’s 
lifetime. 

Having extinguished the male line of the 
descendants of the first baronet, we must 
revert to Sir Humphrey’s younger brother, 
Nicholas Miller (son of Sir Nicholas, by his 
wife Anne Style). He was of Horsenails 
Crouch, in Wrotham. He married Mar- 
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garet, daughter of John Polhill, of Otford, | lowing note which he inserted in manuscript 
Kent. He died in 1693, and, according to | in a copy of Chauncy’s ‘ History of Hertford- 
the ——— Rs at Wrotham, shire’ is quoted verbatim :— 

had issue twelve children—five sons and seven . . . . . 

Sir Nicholas Miller died 31 July, 1728, leav- 
daughters. Four daughters only are men- | ing Nicholas his heir, who died 28 February, 
tioned in the will of their mother, and of | 1729, aged 40. He married Mary, widow of 
these none appears to have married. Of | Captain Watts, by whom he had a posthumous 
only one son is anything known. He was /| child, Nicholas Franklyn Miller, born 
named Humphrey, after his uncle, the first | October, — Foray b age — a 
baronet. He probably succeeded to hig | NO}AM. used tn, Dublin to carry a. basket 
father’s Kentish property in Wrotham and Ballads. She married a sailor, who got a 
neighbouring parishes. He held a Captain’s | Ferry-boat, and was called Captain, and on his 
commission in the Ist iment o oot ; death she obtained £50'a year as a Captain’s 

i he 1st Regi f F — ae eee ae? © “ah 
ds in 17 ith th i .-Col, | Widow. ame and lived in Greenwich, where 
ta ce ya er | this pone weak feel ed a — ater 
heiress of John Leech, of Maidstone (son of | }* he should, by = Nomis feng Megastar oo 0 9 
we etey. 2 . : , by a Protestant, he could give no account 
Sir William Leech, of Squerries, in Wester- where, both times in ye night, when he was 
ham, grandson of Sir Edward Leech, of Ship- | drunk. Sandon and ye rest of the estate 
ley, Co. Derby, Master in Chancery, and | descends to Elizabeth, daughter of Widow 
great-grandson of Robert Leech, LL.D., | Watts, married to Arthur Pollard, Esq., 1751, 
Chancellor of Chester). Her grandmother » emg ae ae eS ae 
was Jane, daughter of Sir John Evelyn, Kt., Broadfield, co. Radnor, whose son sold Sandon 
of Godstone. _ Lieut.-Col. Nicholas Miller Bury. 
left an only daughter and heiress Hester : . ‘ . 
. : There is an engraving of Sandon Hall in 
who was married at Allestray, Co. Derby, , Sn? “ola 
in 1729, to Edward Mundy (Sherifi of Co. Chauncy's | Hertfordshire, ot. 
Derby, 1751), and was the ancestor of the . . a 
Miller Mundys of Shipley Hall, Co. Derby. hwmous son (born eight months after his 
: Ee , father’s death), extinguishes the male line 
We have now apparently extinguished all : Thei 
the male descendants of the first-named  f the bog iw of So i bs te 
George Miller of Wrotham (died 1611), with Semtatives, 1f any, would appear to ; 
the exception of the line which settled in descendants of the Jane Miller, who married 
Hertfordshire. William Norcliffe, who had a son, Reginald 


The Rev. Matthew Miller, rector of Buck- Norcliffe, mentioned in the will of his grand- 


land (son of Nicholas Miller and Joan Pol- mother Jane Miller, — 
hill, and brother of Sir Nicholas Miller, | I will now deal with the various errors 
Kt.), married into the Polhill family, his | which “—_ printed authorities. In 
wife being Anne, daughter of David Polhill, | Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire’ a 
of Otford, Kent (Sheriff, 1666). He died | pedigree purports to show the descendants of 
about 1674-5, leaving an only son, Nicholas, the Millers of Wrotham. It commences with 
who married Mary, daughter of Frank- “ Nicholas Miller, gent, ob. 17 February, 
lyn, merchant, of London, and sister and 1621, aet 85, buried at Wrotham, in Kent, 
heir of William Franklyn, of Gray’s Inn, for whom, as already stated, there seems to 
and of Hyde Hall, in Sandon, Hertfordshire. | be no authority. The further descent is 
This Nicholas Miller was knighted in 1681, | traced through (1) The Rev. Matthew 
was Sheriff of Kent the same year, and died Miller, of Buckland. (2) Sir Nicholas Miller, 
at Hyde Hall in 1698. He married Jane, | of Hyde Hall, (3) Franklyn Miller, (4) Nich- 
daughter of Sir Reginald Forster, 2rid | olas Miller (the ‘‘ poor weak fool ’’), who left 
Bart., and died in 1728, having had two| a posthumous son, Nicholas Franklyn 
sons, Nicholas and Reginald, and a daughter, | Miller, who died at the age of eivhteen. Clut- 
Jane, who became the wife of William | terbuck, however, gives him a sister, Hester, 
Norcliffe. Reginald Miller probably died | who is shown as “‘ wife of Edward Mundy, of 
before his father; Nicholas, the elder son, | Allestrey and of Shipley, Co. Derby. 
is the only member of the family of whom we We have seen that Hester Miller, who 
have any vivid impression, and that not an| married Edward Mundy, was the daughter 
attractive one. of Lieut.-Col. Humphrey Miller, of the 
The Rev. Thomas Tipping, rector of San-| Kentish branch of the family, and only a 
don, 1731-1752, is responsbile for our know- | third cousin of the last Miller of Hyde Hall. 
ledge of this member of the family. The fol- The ‘ Victoria County History of Hert- 
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fordshire,’ Vol. iii. p. 274, perpetuates this 
error, and definitely states 
Mundy was 
Miller.”’ Clutterbuck says that on the death 
of this boy the Hertfordshire property des- 
cended to Mrs. 
‘‘who devised it to William Forester [sic] 


that Hester | 
‘sister of Nicholas Franklyn | 


Jane Norcliffe (his aunt) | 


with remainder to Edward Mundy of Alles- | 


trey and Shipley, who had married her 
niece.’”’ 
perty at Sandon descended to Edward Miller 
Mundy (son of Edward Mundy and Hester 


Further, it is stated that the pro- | 


Miller) who sold it in 1790 to William 
Baker of Bayfordbury, Esq., M.P., Co. | 
Herts. The authority for this last state- 


ment is given as ‘‘evidences of the 
William Baker, of Bayfordbury.”’ 


late | hands.’’ 


The contradictory versions of Clutterbuck | 


and the Rev. — Tipping, of Sandon, are 
puzzling. The latter clearly states that the 


property descended to the daughter of Widow | 


Watts by her ferryman ‘‘ Captain’’ hus- 
band. 

Until the marriage of Edward Mundy and 
Hester Miller, the Mundys had no connec- 
tion with Shipley Hall, and Shipley came 
through the Leech family, and had no con- 
nection with the Millers of Sandon. 

In Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses’ will 
be found two Mundys. ‘‘ Edward Mundy, 


aeaee ; 
| an incorrect Christian name, and makes him 


brother, instead of nephew to Sir Humphrey 
Miller, who was not the last baronet, but 
the first of the two. 

P. D. Munpy. 


TOUR YONKER.—When engaged in pre- 
paring the recently published edition 

of Captain Alexander Hamilton’s ‘ New 
Account of the East Indies,’ I was baffled 
by a passage (vol. ii., p, 144) in which, des. 
cribing certain images of Chinese gods, he 
says. ‘‘One I saw like Stour Yonker in Fin- 
land, with a man’s body and clothes, and 
with eagle’s feet and talons in the stead of 
After vain attempts to discover 
the meaning of this allusion, I was forced to 
leave it unexplained. Now, however, I have 


| received a courteous letter from Mr. Eino 


Walikangas, Counsellor of the Finnish 
Legation in London, in which he says: 


Some days ago I found by mere chance what 
the Stour Yonkers mean. According to the 


| sources from 16th and 17th centuries, the story 


about them is as follows: The Laps, the pre- 
dominating people at that time in the whole 
of the north of Finland, Sweden, and Norway, 
adored as their idols, whom they called Stour 
Yonker (Swedish stor junkare, Finnish seita, 
Lappish sieidde), certain figures which were 


| strange formations of stones and trees, some- 


son of Gilbert, gent, of Shipley Hall, born at | 


Derbyshire, M.P. 
is shown as having married 
daughter and heir of Richard 
No such person as Richard Miller 
The Edward Mundy in question 


Markeaton, 
1714-15,”’ 
“* Hester 
Miller.”’ 
is known. 


never married, and had nothing to do with | *. 
| his servant, ete. 


| originally be a Norwegian word. 


Shipley Hall. The second Edward Mundy 
mentioned by Venn as ‘‘ son of Robert, Esq., 
of Allestrey, Derbyshire, bapt. in Wirks- 
worth, 9 October, 1706,’’ is stated to have 
married Hester daughter of Nicholas Miller, 
of Sandon, Herts. This is the Edward 
Mundy who actually married Hester, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Humphrey Miller, 
by his wife Hester Leech. Clutterbuck’s 
incorrect pedigree is no doubt largely respon- 
sible for the confusion, but an additional 
cause may have been the monumental in- 


for Derby, | 


times resembling human or animal shapes, 
These the Laps perhaps believed to have been 
in former times living beings. Stour Yonkers 
were found in the mountains; and in the case 
there were on some places many Yonkers, the 
first and greatest of them was called Stour 
Yonker (‘Great Yonker ’), another his wife, 
a third one his son or daughter, a fourth one 
The word Stour Yonker may 
The Nor- 
wegians used to call governors of different 
provinces Yonkers; and the Laps consequently 


| called their idols Yonkers, considering them 


scription, in Heanor Church, Co. Derby, to | 


Hester Mundy. Here she is described as 
‘only daughter and heiress of Nicholas 
Miller, Esquire, Lieut-Col. of the Guards, 
and niece of Sir Humphrey Miller, of Oxen- 
heath [sic] in the County of Kent, the last 
Baronet of the family.’? This monumental 
inscription, which was erected sometime after 
the death of Hester Mundy, gives her father 





to be Yonkers or Governors of God on the 


earth. 
A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ALLUSION 
TO CHAUCER.—It may be of interest 
to add the following reference to those con- 
tained in Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon’s 
‘Five Centuries of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion’ (1925). In his ‘Sermon Preached 
at Pauls Cross the 3. of November, 1594, 
intreating of the Second Coming of 
Christ ’ (Printed by Peter Short for William 
Jaggard), John Dove, after lamenting the 
corrupt practices of the rich and great, says: 
I wish that all men to whome the sworde of 
iustice is committed would remember the 
prophesie of ye poet Chaucer. 


Wit1am Foster. 
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When faith failes in priests lawes 
And Lords hests are holden for lawes 
And robbery is holden purchase 
And lechery is holden solace 

Then shall the lond of Albion 

Be brought to great confusion. 


Another detail, this concerning one of the | 
items of Miss Spurgeon’s work (Introd, xlix ; | 
i. 304; iv. 89), may be worthy of notice. The | 
somewhat important ‘ Paraphrase on... . | 
Leviticus,’ chap. xi. vers. 13 ete. ‘‘ Fash- | 
ioned after the maniere of Master Geoffery | 
Chaucer in his Assemblie of Foules,’’ by | 
Thomas Warton, the elder, first appeared, 
not in his ‘ Poems upon Several Occasions ’ 
(1747), but anonymously in 1725, in the third | 
volume (p. 142) of Samuel Parker’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Biblica’ (1720-35). The poem in the 
later volume was printed from the earlier, | 
including the notes which were evidently 
added by Parker or one of his assistants. 


Epwin Errortr WILLouGHsy. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


‘HANGING LONDON.—In the banking 

world the transfer of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s branch at Burlington Gardens to the | 
Royal Bank of Scotland as from Aug. 11 | 
creates a record in the disposal of an im- | 
portant London branch office. It may be | 
recollected that—just prior to the War—the | 
Portsmouth branch was transferred to the | 
London Joint Stock Bank (later absorbed by 


_ the Midland Bank), on 1 May, 1914. A) 





press notice of the day comments :— 

For many years the Bank of England has 
carried out the policy of closing provincial 
branches. Amongst those which have been 
given up are Leicester, Swansea, Norwich and | 
Gloucester. 

The importance of the Burlington Gardens 
branch can be imagined from reading of the 
enormous sums which change hands contin- 
ually at sales and otherwise in this district 
of the City of Westminster, the larger share 
of which probably passes through accounts at 
that branch, the Bank’s name carrying a | 
sense of security in almost a feudal degree. 

It is somewhat curious, perhaps, that this 
event should almost synchronise with the 
passing of Berkeley Square. Burlington 
Gardens is now a shopping centre—it merely 
awaits the disposal of the University Build- 
ings to complete it as such—and presumably 
this will extend beyond Berkeley Square into 
the sacred precincts of Mayfair and finish 
the work of conversion. already commenced in 
Park Lane. Napoleon’s contemptuous words 
will soon be verified—at least to the stranger 
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| I no 
| Government or of its agents; that I renounce 
| the duties, the obligations, and the rights of an 
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W. H. MAncueEe. 
Queen Victoria Street. — Between Great 


| Trinity Lane and Garlick Hill, including 


entrance to Mansion House Station, to be 
widened. 


J. ARDAGH. 
EXTRAORDINARY RENUNCIATION 
BY AN AMERICAN WASHINGTON. 
—Reference: P.R.O. C.O. 300/1, Dec. 14, 


182/32 
The following has been lately made by a 
Son! of the immortal Washington: — 
William Townshend Washington, native of 
the State of Virginia, to the citizens of the 
United States, and to all to whom it may con- 


| cern, I declare and make known by the present 
| writing :— 


1. That I renounce my _ allegience to 
the Government of the United States, and that 
longer claim the protection of that 


American citizen, 


2. That I renounce my country, my 
countrymen, and the name of American; 
that [I wish no longer to be regarded 


as a member of the American community; 
that it is my firm resolve never again to set 
foot upon the soil of the United States; and 
that I wish, with some few exceptions, to hold 
no personal or friendly intercourse for the 
future with Americans in foreign countries. 

If it be asked, why I thus burst the ties 
that bind me to all that is most dear to the 
human heart, I reply, that I have lost my 
respect for my country and my countrymen, 
a that I have received deep wrongs from 
90th. 

I am no longer willing to belong to a com- 
munity that is morally as well as politically 
independent, and we cannot but acknowledgé 
that the chains of moral slavery still hang 
upon the United States. The people of that 
country spring almost wholly from English 
ancestry; they have, with the English, a common 
language, a common literature; and there 
exists a certain resemblance in the manners, 
customs, laws and political institutions of the 
two nations, i 

When we add to all this, that the English 
are beyond us in the march of civilization, we 
see that it is the very essence and nature of 
things, that they should exercise an immense 
moral influence over us. : 

Deeply penetrated with the truth of this pro- 
position, I cannot now feel the pride in the 
name of an American, that I once did. 


Mr. Washington does not say what other 
country he adopts, if any. 
E. H. Farrsroraer. 
1, This Mr. Washington might have been a 
nephew, but could not have been a son of the 
immortal Washington, as he had no children.— 
Ed. of Trinidad Guardian, 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OBERT SALOMON, MARINE! 


PAINTER.—Who was he, and where 
is there an account of him? Several oil 
paintings by him were exhibited in the His- 


torical Exhibition of Liverpool Antiquities, | 


1907. They cover the years 1807-1825, and 
were views of the River Mersey and shipping. 
I have also seen several paintings by him 
of individual sailing ships, which suggest 
that he was commissioned by the owners 
for the purpose. His name is sometimes 
given as Solomon but that seems to be wrong, 
though it is so spelt in a Directory of Liver- 
pool of 1824, when he lived at 1, Warwick 
Street there. While the water is generally 
monotously painted, his pictures of ships 
are excellent and full of accurate detail. 


R. S. B. 


OLLAR’S ‘ ASINUS VULGI.’—The well- 
known tale of the Man and his Son 
and the Donkey, which is often registered 
under the title ‘ Asinus vulgi’ and which 
appears also in Th. Wright’s ‘ Selection of 
Latin Stories’ (London 1842, p. 129, No. 
144), was interpreted by five engravings of 
Wenceslas Hollar. Where could I find 
the best reproductions of these engravings ? 
What version of this tale did Hollar illus- 
trate? In what publication did the 
engravings first appear? 
Otto F. Basler. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


‘MHE MABINOGION.’—Could any corres- | 


pondent kindly give me a detailed 
bibliography of editions, comments and trans- 
lations of the old Welsh romances, known 
under the title of ‘The Mabinogion ’? 


Otto F. Basier. 


‘* DOTTY.’’—This word heads a chapter in 

‘The Water Gipsies,’ by Mr. A. P. 

Herbert, and means ‘‘ madly in love.”” How 

does the word get this meaning? It is new 

to me, and I cannot find it in any diction- 

ary; but a lady tells me that it was used in 
her school-days—perhaps twenty years ago. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH.— 
Could any reader give existing instances 

of the lower-jaw bone of a whale being used 
as an ornamental arch for the entrance to 
gardens, and approaches to houses? There 
must be quite a number still in existence. 


| A photograph of such an arch is imuch 
| desired. 

J. Travis JENKINS. 

| Superintendent, Lancashire and 
Western Sea Fisheries. 


QTANLEY GOWER.—Said to have been 
| born in Dublin in 1603; scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1621; B.A. 1625; 
ordained in 1627 by Archbishop Usher, 
whose chaplain he became ; subsequently held 
the cure of Sheffield, Yorks, where his eldest 
child was baptized in 1633 (‘‘dau, of 
Standly Gore, cler.’’); rector of Brampton 
Brian, Heref., 1634, where his three other 
children were baptized, including Humphrey, 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 
1680-1 (see the ‘ D.N.B.’); member of the 
Assembly of Divines 1643, and_ rector of 
Holy Trinity, Dorchester, Dorset, 1648, until 
his death there in 1660. I shall be grateful if 
anyone can give me information as to his 
parentage and as to whom he married and 
where. 
C. A. Hreerns. 


a [VAN THE GREAT.’’—By what right 

does Lavisse in his ‘ History of Europe’ 

(vol. iv) call Ivan III ‘‘ Ivan the Great?” 

In the Russian encyclopaedia Ivan II is 

called Ivan the Mild (Krotkie) and Ivan IV, 

Ivan the Terrible, while Ivan III is intro 

duced as the Grand-Duke of Mus-covy. The 

question involved may be this: Has the his- 

torian of one country the right to give to 

_the sovereign of another country an appella- 
tion that is not sanctioned by current use 

in the land where he ruled? Does any 
Russian historian of note call Ivan III Ivan 
Veliki? Since when has he been so called? 


T,. Beas 


FPWARD, CARDINAL HOWARD.—Bom 
at Nottingham 13 Feb., 1829. Cardinal 
12 Mar., 1877. Particulars of his service 
in the 2nd Life Guards are asked for. Did 
he see active serice ? 
H. Buttock 
Capt. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF _ Mk. 
BATHURST.—I have lately seen this 
referred to as one of the unsolved mysteries 
| (? of recent times). Will some reader kindly 
indicate where I could find more information 
about the matter, 
Ss 


| KING OLAF’S MOTHER AND THE 
JEWELS. — Can anyone tell me 
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whether the buried jewels that tradition says 
saved the life of King Olaf’s mother are 
still anywhere in Cornwall? 

X. Y. Z. 


ONT ORGUEIL, JERSEY.—Have any 

official records been preserved, concern- 

ing the State prisoners in Mont Orgueil 

Castle (seventeenth century)? Is there any 

register of prisoners who died there, and are 

their burial-places marked in any way, or 
the spots known? 

Wirrep H. Hotpen. 


OPKINSON.—Information wanted as to 

the identity, parentage, ancestry, and 
place of birth, of John Hopkinson, born 
1691; died at Ripon 1782, aged 91. He was 
possibly of Yorkshire. He married about 
1720-1724, Mary Allenson, born at Ripon, 
1703. 

A. G. E. 


ORA ROBERTS: ‘ DELAMERE.’—A 

three-volume novel with the above title, 

the author of which was Mrs. Dora Roberts, 

appeared 1809, dedicated to Her Royal High- 

ness the Princess of Wales. I should be 

glad of information about the author—her 
birth year, marriage and year of demise. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


MICIA MALBISSE.—In my effort to 
~ place Amicia, sister of Richard Mal- 
bisse who died 1209, it occurred to me that 
she might have been named for Amicia, 
daughter of Hugh Kevilock, Earl of Chester, 
who died 1181. In understand the Chetham 
Society’s Publications, Vols. Ixxviii., 1xxix. 
and xc., give tracts respecting the legitimacy 


of Amicia, daughter of Hugh Kevilock. If | 
any reader has access to this book it would | 
be a favour to advise me if there is any data | 


here which might show a connection with 
Malbisse. 

I have the following connections with the 
Earls of Chester. 

“Bardney Abbey. Gauf, Maleb(isse) wit- 
ness to Charter of Ranulf, Earl of Chester.’’ 

“1212. Earl of Chester, 5  carucates, 
Askeby, Lincoln; Warin de Vernun, 2 caru- 
cates; Walter de Coventri holds 1 carucate.’’ 
(By 1338, Coventri had been corrupted to 
“de Forentre’” . . . 1338. William de 
Forentre holds in Askeby an eighth part 
of a knight’s fee of Richard Mabelise of 
the fee of the Earl of Chester.) 

(P.R.) ‘‘fees granted Edw. Duke of Corn- 
wall. Wapentake Candleshou, Lincoln. 
Walter de Coventre holds in Askeby one 


; eighth fee of Richard Mabelise of the fief 
| of Chester.’’ 

‘‘Wapentake Hille, Lincoln. Earl of 
| Chester holds in chief Sauzthorp and Lange- 
ton, one fourth fee which Richard Malebys 
held of him.’ (This is Richard Malbys of 
Enderby Malbis, who in 1337 held one fifth 
fee in Askeby and one fourth in Sausthorpe 
/and Langton. His nephew Robert Maltbys, 
Juror in 1346.) 

1242. (‘Testa de Nevill’) ‘‘ Walt de 
Coventri holds an eighth part of a fee in 
Askeby (p. 330) of Richard Mabelise of the 
fief of the heirs of the Earl of Chester.”’ 

(‘Feudal Aids’) ‘‘ Thomas Angeorin, 
eighth part in Askeby which Walter de 
Coventri held.’’ 

‘* William Angeorin, which Thomas held, 
Kirmond. Wraggoe.’’ (Pipe Rolls, 1195, 
has: ‘‘ Richard Mabelise gives to Hugh his 
brother, 3 carucates of land in Kirmond le 
Mire in Lincolnshire, near Market Rasen. 
Witnesses: Geoffrey Mabelisse and William 
his brother; Hugh son of Hugh Mabelise 
and William his brother.’’) 

(‘ Testa de Nevill’) Hille Wap. ‘‘ Nor- 
man de Aier holds in chief in Ormsby and 
Enderby I. Knt.’s fee which Richard 
fil Alan holds of him, also in Greoynaer ( ?) 
fief.’ 1242. ‘‘Thomas de Ormsby. Earl 
of Chester holds of the King in Sauztorp 
and Langeton fourth part of a fee which 
Richard Malebis held of him.” 

1318. (Cal. Pat. Rolls) ‘‘ William 
Malb(isse) witness to a charter of the Earl 
of Chester,’’ 

Amicia Malbisse was living in 1214, pos- 
sibly much later. Her confirmation of a 
grant to Byland Abbey which her brother 
William had made has the same seal her 
| brother Hugh Malebisse used: a knight on 
horseback with drawn sword and shield. 
| Was this seal used by numerous families, or 
| was it the same seal as used by the Earl 
of Chester? 
| ‘There is an Alestock, Cheshire, deed before 
| 1211, which gives Ralph Mesnilwarin as 
Justice of Cheshire before Philip de Oreby. 
The deed is a grant by Robert son of Pigot 
le Brun. Amongst witnesses are Peter, the 
Earl’s clerk, Patrick de Moberlegh, Richard 
de Maltebi, the seal being a Knight on horse- 
back; the inscription lost. 

At Maltby in the parish of Raithby, Lin- 
coln, was formerly a preceptory of Knights 
Templars to which Ranulph, Earl of Chester 
was the first benefactor. This would appear 








to be the same place as Enderby Malbys. Is 
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there an error in calling this place Maltby ? 
The item was sent me as follows: ‘‘ Maltby, a 
chapelry in the parish of Raithby, union 
of Louth, Wold division of the hundred of 
South-Eske, parts of Lindsay, county of 
Lincoln, contains 1,100 acres, three miles 
(S.W. by S.) from Louth.’’ 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


EILSON FAMILY OF ULSTER. — I 
should be glad of any information con- 
cerning any member of the following family 
pedigree, to which I am unfortunately unable 
to add any exact dates. 

Rodger Neilson of Newtown Limavady m. 
Jane Caldwell of Omagh. They resided at 
Strabane and had issue: 

(1) William, of whom presently. 

(2) Noble Caldwell, uncertain. 

(3), Mary, m. J. Ralston, of Clashygowan. 

(4) Jane, m. W. Boggs, of Londonderry. 


(1) William Neilson, m. Ann Neilson, of 
Omagh (a relation ?) (c. 1760). They resided 
at Strabane, and had issue: 

(i) Thomas, immigrated to Baltimore, 
U.S.A., m. Money Coul of Baltimore, and 
had issue. (Descendants ?). 

(ii) William, of whom presently. 

(iii) Ann, emigrated to Baltimore, m. 
James Ramsay of Baltimore, and had issue. 
(iv) Joseph Ralston, of whom presently, 

(v) Noble Caldwell, emigrated to Phile- 
delphia, m, Jane Lynn, of Philadelphia, and 
had issue. 

(ii) William Neilson, of 
Margaret Perry, of Strabane. 
Strabane, and had issue: 

(a) Robert, resided first in Trinidad, then 
in Cadiz. 

(b) William, uncertain. 

(c) Thomas, well-known doctor, resided in 
Trinidad. Married. 

(d) John, uncertain. 

(a) Elizabeth, m. John Nicor, resided in 
Dublin ; no issue, 

(b) Margaret, d. unm. 

(c) Rebecca, m. Andrew Hannah of Lif- 
ford, resided in Baltimore, had issue. 


Strabane, m. 
Resided in 


(iv) Joseph Ralston Neilson, m. 
Odarico of Gibraltar (c. 1825), resided first 
in Gibraltar then in Cadiz; having issue one 
son, Francis, in Gibraltar. 

Francis Neilson( b. circa 1830), m. Emelia 
Catalina de la Rosa (daughter of famous 
Spanish statesman), having issue four child- 
ren—two girls and two boys. (This branch 
is now extinct on the male side), 


C. H. G. 





Replies. 





AN ITALIAN DIALECT. 
(clix. 83). 


PAsMINI gives a Spanish expression that 

has found its way into the Venetian 
dialect, and says that it is difficult to dis- 
cover a cause for the presence of such ex- 
pressions. Pasmini’s remark seems eminently 
reasonable, and it may well be asked if the 
inhabitants of Venetia found many such ex- 
pressions in their vocabulary. Spanish words 
might have reached Venice and remained 
there, through the influence of traders, 
In the Middle Ages undoubtedly there was 
much trade between Venice and Spain. At 
one time the right to sell lace and candles 
in Spain was a Venetian monopoly; Venice 
got from Spain the wool that she required 
for her Levantine customers. When the 
great fleet, sent out annually by the Venetian 
state, had visited England and the Hanseatic 
cities, it called for raw silk and light Span- 
ish wines at Cadiz and Alicante. But how 
many Spaniards did it find at these places? 
The ‘‘ great heroic nation,’’ apostrophized 
by the anti-clerical historian Michelet, was 
a nation of soldiers, who, no doubt, despised 
commerce and left the practice of it to their 
Moslem slaves. Cadiz was Moslem till 1262 


| and no great port till the sixteenth century. 


Alicante, like Barcelona and other seaports 
on the eastern coast, was Catalan. Catalan, 
as a language, showed great vitality in the 
Middle Ages, though to-day it appears to be 
on the decline; we may be sure that the dour 


| Catalan sailor was tenacious of his mother- 


tongue. Now Catalan has more affinities 


_ with French and Provencal than it has with 


Castilian. It would not, then, be through 
Catalan mariners and merchants, ubiqui- 
tous as they were, that Spanish words would 


| penetrate to the head of the Adriatic sea. 


But it may be suggested that when the 


| Jews were banished from Spain in 1492 and 


Mary | 





took refuge in Venice, where the Inquisition 
had no jurisdiction over them, they would 
introduce Spanish words into the Venetian 
dialect. The Venetians insisted on the exist- 
ence of a ghetto, though all the Jews did 
not live there; the laws that confined Jews 
to the ghetto were severe at times, but it 18 
certain that there was much intercourse be- 
tween Jews and Christians. Leon of 
Modena, a disreputable Jew preacher, who 
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lived at Venice, was admitted into the best 
Venetian society and had pupils in the best 
Venetian families, Both Jews and Christians | 
were greatly interested in printing and | 
Daniel Bomberg, a Jewish printer, had keen | 
rivals and imitators among the Christians | 
who followed the same trade. This at least | 
suggests some intercourse. For commercial | 
reasons Jews from Dalmatia were encouraged | 
to settle in Venice. In the sixteenth cen- | 
tury an epidemic of gambling broke out at | 
Venice; it was believed to be caused not by | 
the innate depravity of man but by astral | 
influences. Jew and Christian were equally | 
affected by it, and it is recorded that they | 
often played together. But the question | 
arises whether the Spanish Jews in Venice 
were sufficiently numerous to influence the 
Venetian linguistically; being Spanish by | 
origin they belonged to the assimilative type | 
of Jew and were more likely to adopt Vene- | 
tian terms than to press their own upon | 
their hosts. In the sixteenth century there 
were perhaps 2,000 Jews in Venice, and of 
course many of these were not Spanish; in | 
the seventeenth century there were more than | 
twice as many. Certainly the Spanish domi- 
nation in Italy, which ended about 1720, 
is said to have had its influence on Italian 
titles; but it is doubtful if it much affected | 
the Venetian republic. She who had been 
mated to the everlasting Sea was proud and | 
aloof in the days of her decline. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ILLIAM HEWER (clix. 100).—AlIl that | 
is known of the early years of William 
Hewer will be found in an article con- 
tributed by Dr. Purire Norman, included in 
the ‘Occasional Papers of the Samuel Pepys 
Club,’ 1925. (Bell.) In case Mr, McDonneEtt 
has not the opportunity of consulting this, I | 
here transcribe a portion of it which gives | 
some of the information he seeks :— 
“Hewer was born in the parish of St. 
Sepulchre, London, 17 Nov., 1642. Of his 
childhood we know nothing. His father, 
Thomas Hewer, is mentioned once or twice 
in Pepys’s Diary, but all we learn about | 
him is that he was an inhabitant of St. 
Sepulchre’s, and died of the plague in Sep- | 
tember, 1665. His mother belonged to a pros- | 
perous middle-class family called Blackborne, 
her Christian name was Anne. Her house at | 
Pye Corner was burnt in the Great Fire, | 
and her son was forced to remove her to | 
Islington. Hewer appears to have been first | 
engaged in the service of Pepys on the re- | 
commendation of Robert Blackborne, his ! 








| (A.), 


uncle on the mother’s side, who in the time 
of the Commonwealth was Secretary to the 
Admiralty. . Hewer was seventeen when 
he joined the establishment of Pepys.”’’ 

Dr. Norman’s article should be seen by 
your correspondent, being the result of his 
usual careful researches. 


Water H. Wuitear. 


Chiswick. 

Mr. McDonnett should consult Mr. 
WatteER H, Wuitear’s invaluable book 
‘More  Pepysiana’ (Simpkin Marshall, 


1927). There are references to Hewer at pp. 
44, 77, 86, 87, 99, 100, 139. His will is 
printed at the last reference. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 


RAENOMINA AND CHRISTIAN 

NAMES (clix. 45).—1. See the account 

of Roman names, under the heading Nomen, 

2, in the third edition of the ‘ Dictionary of 

Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ by Smith, 

Wayte and Marindin (1891), vol. ii. pp. 
233-235. 


Varro (as cited by the above author {Auctor 
de praenominibus’, 3]) mentions as ancient 


| praenomina disused in his time “ Agrippa,” 


“ Ancus,” “Caesar,” “ Faustus,” ‘“ Hostus,” 


|“ Lar,” “ Opiter,”’ “ Postumus,” “ Proculus,” 


“Sertor,” ‘“ Statius,” 
“ Vopiscus.” 
There survived 18 for patrician families, re- 
presented in an abbreviated form: “ Aulus ” 
* Decimus ” .)» “Gaius” (C.), 
“Gnaeus” (Cn.), “ Kaeso” (K.), “ Lucius ” 
(L.), “‘Manius” (M.’), “Marcus” (M.), 
“ Publius ” (P.), “ Quintus ” (Q.), “Servius ” 
(Ser.), “Sextus” (Sex.), “Spurius” (Sp.), 
“Tiberius ” (Ti.), “ Titus ” (T.), “ Mamercus ” 
(Mam.), “ Appius” (Ap.), “ Numerius” (N.). 
...-In plebeian families a greater variety 
appears (“‘ Novius,” “ Vibius,” etc.) ... The 
reaction under Sulla revived some old prae- 
nomina or introduced others, as “ Faustus,” 
“Tulus,” ‘ Cossus ”: but it is difficult to say 
how far all such should be regarded as genuine 


“Tullus,” “ Volero,” 


| praenomina. Mau is probably right in his note 


on Marquardt, ‘Privatleben,’ 13, when he 
demurs to the view that “ Paullus,”’ 
“ Agrippa,” “ Nero,” “ Drusus,” ‘ Germani- 
cus,” etc., became praenomina, and holds them 
rather to be cognomina which by a later 
fashion for various reasons in some dis- 


| tinguished families displaced the proper prae- 


nomen, as when we find “ Africanus Aemi- 
lius Regillus ” a consul in B.c. 9, and so des- 
cribed on a coin. 

2. Christianity did not arise until the 
Roman empire was in existence, and under 
the empire the old Roman name-system 
‘became altered or altogether lost’’ (‘ Dict. 
Ant.’ ii. 235, col. 1.) See ‘ Names (Influence 
of Christianity on)’ in Smith and Cheet- 
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ham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities ’ 
vol. ii, pp. 1367-1374. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


REASURE TROVE (clix. 100). — Ona 
July day in 1892 some children were dig- 
ging in a hedge-bank in Parliament Hill 
Fields, when one of them noticed his wooden 
spade had struck something bright, and on 
further investigation unearthed two silver 
flasks, used for keeping either spirits, cor- 
dials or perfume in; a silver drinking-cup, 
and the upper parts of two silver-gilt candle- 
sticks, of antique design, the total weight 
being about sixty ounces. 

This ‘‘find’’? having been reported in the 
press, an inquest was ordered, at which I | 
atended. As similar enquiries in the district | 
were previously unknown, there was some 
little difficulty as to the procedure to be | 
adopted, and instead of the usual summons | 
to a Coroner’s Inquest being sent out. the | 
following special notice was printed. 

{Royal Arms.] 
“TREASURE TROVE.” 


By Virtue oF A WARRANT, under the Hand and | 
Seal of George Danford Thomas, | 


LONDON’ Esq., one of Her Majesty’s 
To Wir Coroner’s [sic] for the County of | 
London, an Inquest will be held | 


on Thursday next, August 18th, 1892, at the 
Coroner’s Court, New End, Hampstead, at four 
o’clock in the Afternoon, concerning certain 
“Treasure Trove” consisting of two “ Pil- 
grim’s water bottles,” one drinking cup, and 
two portions of candlesticks, all manufactured 
of silver and of ancient design and date, 
recently found beneath the ground on Parlia- | 
ment Hill (now under the control of the London | 
County Council) situate in the Parish of Hamp- 
stead in the County aforesaid. 

Any person making claim to the possession 
of the above-mentioned articles will then and | 
there be heard, and in the event of no such | 
claim being legally established the said | 
“Treasure ‘l'rove”’ will become the property | 
of the Crown, and will be delivered into the 
care and custody of Her Majesty’s Lords of the 
Treasury. 

(Signed) Water Scurover, 
Secretary to H.M. Coroner. 


Coroner’s Office, 
68, St. Mary’s Terrace, Paddington, W. 
13th August, 1892. 

N.B.—The said “Treasure Trove” may be 
viewed by any bona-fide claimant to same 
previous to the Inquest, on presenting an 
order, procured at the Coroner’s Office, to 
Superintendent Beard, Police Station, Albany 
Street, N.W., and any inquiries respecting 
the same may be made of Watling, 
Coroner’s Officer, Police Station, West Hamp- 
stead, and at the Coroner’s Office, Padding- 
ton, 


| The part of Parliament Hill Fields where 


| this ‘‘ treasure trove ’’ was found was not 
| ‘situate in the Parish of Hampstead,’’ but 
| was well within the borders of St. Pancras, 
| but I was glad, nevertheless, that the In. 
| quest was held where it was. 

| No one claimed the “ find,’’ which even- 
tually was sent to the South Kensington 
| Museum. An account of it, with illustra. 
| tions, appeared in the Daily Graphic, of Fri- 
| day, 25 Nov. 1892, and the children who 
| discovered the ‘‘ trove ’’ received a proportion 
| of its bullion value. It was surmised that 
| this silver had not been originally hidden 
| where it was found, although it must have 
| been there for some long while. 


E. E. Newroy. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


In February, 1734/5, two little girls, 
Isabel Cutter, the daughter of the village 
blacksmith, and Hester Skipsey, aged 9 and 
10, were gathering sticks on the bank of the 
river Tyne near Corbridge, their home, when 


| they saw something white sticking out of the 
| mud at a spot where a small stream flowed 


into the river. They pulled this object out 
of the mud, and it proved to be a remarkable 


| piece of Roman silver, now usually called 


the Corbridge lanz. See the ‘ Northumber- 
land County History,’ vol. x, p. 515 et seq, 
and references there given. 

In June 1775 William Cooke, a labourer 
employed in taking down some part of Fen- 
wick Tower, Northumberland, found 226 
broad pieces of gold of the reigns of Edward 
III and Richard II, buried in sand edge- 
ways under the pavement of a room above 
that which formed the stable for the cattle. 
See the ‘ Northumberland County History,’ 
vol. xii, pp. 349-50. 

M. H. Dopps. 


What is known in the North as the Thorn- 


| grafton Find may come within the category 


of Mr. Henry Cottert’s requirements. In 
the month of August, 1837, a quarryman 
named Thomas Pattison, working in_ the 
quarries at Barcombe, near the village of 
Thorngrafton, in the neighbourhood of the 
Roman Stations of Chesterholm and House- 
steads, discovered in a cleft of the rock a 
skiff-shaped bronze vessel] with a circular 
handle. This vessel contained a number of 
gold and silver coins of the Roman age. The 
gold coins belonged to the reigns of Claudius, 
Nero and Vespasian, whilst the silver ones 
extended from the time of Nero to that of 
Hadrian, 
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Dr, J. Collingwood Bruce contributed to| it should be recognised as simply a conven- 
the Monthly Chronicle for 1888 along account | tion. Liability to tears does not at all imply 
of this find which included, besides a des- | weakness of character. Cherry-Garrard in 
cription, a full recital of the legal proceed- | his account of Scott’s Antarctic expedition 
ings which followed the discovery of the coins. | ‘The Worst Journey in the World’ says 

H. Askew. | that Captain Scott shed tears more easily 


than any man he ever knew. 
which might interest your correspondent, | M. H. Dopps. 
was that made by workmen under the draw- | TRANSLATIONS OF EPIGRAMS IN 
ing-room floor at Aston Hall, Derbyshire, | THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY (clix. 
for 250 years the seat of the Holdens. Five | 45, 87, 106).—Many epigrams of the Greek 
parchments of great value were found. One | Anthology were translated into German by 
was a thirteenth century grant to Chester | Christian Graf zu Stolberg (‘Gedichte aus 
Abbey; another a Proclamation by Edward | dem Griechischen,’ Hamburg 1782); Johann 
I, with that King’s seal, and dated 1298. | Heinrich Voss ;*Karl Philipp Conz; Johann 
The witnesses include Hugh le Despenser and | Gottfried Herder (‘Zerstreute Blatter ’); 
John, Earl of Lancaster. The remarkable | ¢, F. W. Jacobs (‘ Tempe,’ Leipzig 1803). 
Ort 


fact about this discovery is that the floor | o F. Basuer. 


was removed owing to the presence of rats; | 
yet the parchments were not even nibbled. See big ag onpeely be meee 
Witrrep H. Hoven. | is the edition by W. R. Paton in the Leo 
darei a | series, Greek text with an English trans- 
EARFUL MEN (clix. 100).—The conven- | Jation, five volumes, 1916-1918. The first 
_tion that men never cry seems to be of | yolume has a useful “ chronological list of 
quite modern development, dating from about | the more important books containing verse 
the eighteen-sixties, Bernard Shaw, I think, | translations from the Greek Anthology.’’ 
in the preface to ‘ John Bull’s Other Island,’ ! Qne of the best-known renderings is that 
attacks the English belief that the Irish are{ hy William Johnson Cory in ‘ Ionica,’ 
emotional, pr anyaes ~~, oy modern | beginning: 
English ideal of the strong, silent man was| m,,. cere 
Eieed teem van Irishman, the Duke of Poy Boy me Heraclitus, they told me you 
Wellington, while typical Englishmen suc ‘ , ? 
as Oliver Cromwell oad Horatio Nelson fre- . ae 
quently wept, prayed, and otherwise gave 
vent to their feelings in public. : striking. 
s uralay laughed at the extreme emotion | "And surely, if editions of the Grek are to 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- be mentioned, Stadtmiiller’s Teubner text, 
nee is . y though his death left it unfinished, must 
tury novels, yet he himself records that at nik ts ees. Chik ae 
the passing of the Reform Bill many M.P.s ry j 
were in tears, and he himself could scarcely Epwarp Bensty. 
refrain, The heroes of Dickens’s earlier 
7 r one, 1 L 
te Monel Pred Me Pigs Bese taphs of Simonides on the dead at Platea 
Wreyburn, the re ge re. ag young | poodle y by Sir Edward Cook, 3a Recrea- 
man, without much approving of him. | P y » Ps . 
inckeray's heroes eo red emotional.| 2 (0). An English translation (as well as 
Arthur Pendennis is often in tears. In a| one into Latin by Cicero), of Simonides on 
fragment of an historical novel Thackeray the dead at Thermopyle is given in the same 
commented on the change of manners in this | writer’s ‘ Literary Recreations,’ p. 179. 
respect. His hero, a young page in the fif-| 2 (d) and (e). See ‘ More Literary Recrea- 
teenth century, wept bitterly on first leaving | tions’ pp. 326, 354 and 355. 
home, but, says the author, no one made x. BE DD: 
fun of him, or thought any the worse of : 
re for it, as our cruel ss DS “ie tee eee 
that one must never show the smalles -—The iulkinson family bui e 
emotion had not yet been established. present house known as Neasham Abbey, near 
The modern. convention is a convenient | Darlington. There were three brothers, all 
one, for crying is a noisy, messy habit, but intimately connected with the formation of 


A discovery (about five years ago, I think) | 


vii, 80. This has been 
very severely criticised as a translation. But 
in their own way the English verses are 





2 (a). English translations of the two epi- 
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the Hurworth Hunt: Thomas (died at Hur- 
worth, 19 Nov., 1823, aged 64); Matthew 
(died August, 1837), and L’Oiseleur. A 
contributor to Baily’s Magazine (quoted by 
me in my ‘ Northern Sport and Sportsmen,’ 
in which is the Wilkinsons’ hunting diary), 
said half a century ago: 

Hounds had been kept a long time at Hur- 
worth by old Tommy Wilkinson, and, at his 
death his brother Lozzy (a contraction of 
L’Oiseleur, the surname of a family of some 
note, from whom the Wilkinson family 
inherited, through the maternal line, the 
estate of Coating Moor, near Heighington), 
built a kennel upon his estate at Neasham. 

On Matthew Wilkinson’s death his nephew, 
Thomas Raper, took the name of Wilkinson, 
and became Master of the Hurworth Hounds, 
and remained so for twenty-four years. He 
died December, 1861, aged 56. For the 
Wilkinson family, see ‘ Nimrod’s Northern 
Tour,’ Sir Reginald Graham’s ‘ Hunting Re- 
collections,’ my ‘ Cleveland and its Hunt’ 
(introduction by Sir A. E. Pease includes 
stories of ‘‘ Lozzy,’’ as he was called), and 
the late Mr. Thomas Parrington’s most in- 
teresting unpublished journals (he hunted the 
Hurworth for a season for the Wilkinsons). 


J. Farrrax-BiaKEBOROUGH. 
GaAs AND ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 





common. Most of the interments took plaw 
within the walls of the existing church, but 
where there was not room for them, ad. 
ditional chapels had to be built on to the 
church. An early example of these is the 
Chapel of the Constables of Wallingford 
Castle, on the south side of the chapel of 
Dorchester Priory Church—it dates from ,, 
1300-1350. 

An important factor in the growth of 
chantry chapels and monuments inside the 
church, was the desire that masses of requiem 
should be said for the repose of the deceased, 
In medieval England, however poor a man 
died, the parish priest said a mass for him; 
when a rich man died he would leave money 
for masses to be said. Another way was to 
join a Guild, which would ensure the per- 
formance of the obits for him. At Louth, 
for example, there was the Guild of St. 
Mary, which “ found a chaplain to celebrate 
Mass every day in honour of the Blessed 
Mary, both for the brethren and the sisters of 
the same gild and for their souls after their 
departure from this light, and for the souls 
of their parents and friends and of all the 
faithful dead.’’ At St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
two chapels were built on the north side of 
the aisle and two smaller ones on either side 
of the south porch; these served respectively 
for the trade guilds of the Dyers and Cappers, 


POETRY (clix. 45, 107).—The modern | whilst on the north side of the chancel was 


Italian poet Corazzini has a poem, entitled | the chapel of the Guild of the Drapers, In 


‘ Abbandonato,’ some lines of which run: 
Ah, si, quel malinconico | 
becco a gas, | 
che @ rimasto al limitare 
del sobborgo... 

Non pud tornare in campagna, 
dove ci sono le lucciole 

coi loro stoppini volanti, 

non pud entrare in citta, 

dove la luce elettrica 

fotografa continuamente | 
al magnesio 

cose, uomini e pensieri... 
Povero becco, povero becco, 
povero becco a gas.. 


(See Il Libro, Roma 1925, Anno ii, No. 7.) | 
Otto F. BaBier. 


From Tennyson’s Will Waterproof’s lyrical 
monologue :— 
I kiss the lips I once have kissed; 
The gas-light wavers dimmer; 
And softly, thro’ a vinous mist, 
My college friendships glimmer. 
THomas Percy. 





another Coventry church—Holy Trinity— 
there are the Guilds of the Mercers 
Butchers, and Tanners. 

To erect a chantry the consent of the or- 
dinary, which was only given when it was 
found that a fund sufficiently large for its 
building and maintenance had been set aside, 
had to be obtained; then the permission of 
the Crown to alienated lands in mortmain 
had to be secured; then the priest in whose 
parish the chantry was to be erected had to 
be consulted, and finally it had to be insti- 
tuted by the civil authorities of the locality. 

Some men were rich enough to pay So large 


| a sum of money as would ensure that masses 


should be said for their souls for ever—thus 
providing a ‘‘special chantry.’’ As such 
masses were not usually said by the priest of 
the church, another priest was appoin 

for that special purpose. The salary of such 


a priest was usually £5, in addition t 
| lodging, which sometimes consisted of two 
| rooms built on to the church. Examples of 
HANTRY CHAPELS (clix. 43).—During | 
the fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries | 
intramural burials became more and more 


these may be seen at Wingfield, Suffolk, and 
at Terrington St. John, Norfolk, where there 
is a three-storied chantry house, inte 
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between the west tower and the nave. Some- 
times the chantry priests dwelt in a house 
of their own in the precincts, as, for example, 
the chantry house built for the five priests 
of the Burgersh chantry, and that for the | 
priests of the Cantilupe chantry, both at | 
Lincoln. The duty of the chantry priest was | 
to say mass and certain other services daily | 
at an altar near the tomb of the founder of 
the chantry, and they were also to help the 
priest in ‘‘God’s Service.” 

There were three kinds of chantries: | 
‘“mercenary,’’? which were as a rule erected 
only for a definite period of time; ‘‘collative’’ 
and chantries ‘‘in private patronage,”’ 
which were usually erected in perpetuity. In 
the case of the first, the donor, or his trus- 
tees, retained the funds and the right to | 
appoint and remove the incumbent. Both of | 
the latter were ecclesiastical, the only 
difference between them being that in the 
former the bishop alone had the right to 
name the incumbent, while in the latter the 
donor or trustees held that right. 

The earliest recorded chantries are those 
founded by Bishop Hugh of Wells, in Lincoln 
Minster in 1235 and by Bishop Stavenby in 
Lichfield Cathedral in 1238. Few chantries | 
were founded till the fourteenth century, and 
most of them in the fifteenth. In some of 
the large churches chantries were very 
numerous ; in Lichfield there are said to have 
been eighty-seven, and with each priest 
repeating his due services daily, it can well 
be conceived that there were a huge number | 
of services each day. 

In 1529 Parliament made it illegal to 
charge for masses of requiem, and sixteen 
years later the incomes of chantries were 
confiscated. The Act of 37 Henry VIII.. 
however, only applied to chantries which paid 
“tenths and first fruits’? and was not ‘‘ in- 
tended as a measure of permanent confis- 
cation,” and very few chantries were actu- 
ally surrendered under it. When Henry 
died in 1546, his will provided for masses of 
requiem to be said in St. George’s, Windsor, 
where he was buried. An Act of 1 Edward 
VI. confiscated the whole of the chantry en- 
dowments and applied them to education and 
the relief of the poor, and only a small part 
went to the re-foundation of the schools, 
the so-called ‘‘ King Edward VI Grammar 
Schools.’ 

After the reign of Mary, the chantry 
chapel passed for ever from the English 
church, é 

Further information may be found in 


| 
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Bond’s ‘ English Church Architecture,’ F. 
A, Gasquet’s ‘Parish Life in Medieval 
England,’ J. ©. Cox’s ‘The English Parish 
Church,’ and the article on Chantries in 
the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ which gives a 
full bibliography. 
H. M. CasHmore, 
Birmingham. 
ARDONESS (clix. 101).—The lines were 
directed in the heat of a_ general 


against Sir David Maxwell of 
Cardoness, who died in 1825. The first line 


| runs, not as quoted by F., but— 


Bless thy Redeemer, Cardoness. 


Hersert MaxweEtt. 
Monreith. 


The laird satirized by Burns’ was 
Mr. David Maxwell, of Cardoness, who 
became a baronet in 1804, and died in 
1825, but why Burns should have been 
so bitter is a matter of uncertainty. It 
is true that they differed in politics, and 
Burns, in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, described 
Maxwell as a ‘‘ stupid, money-loving dunder 
pate,’’ but there was no personal animosity 


| between them. 


Later in 1794 yet another poem satirizing 
Maxwell was penned. Entitled ‘On being 
shewn a beautiful country seat, belonging 
to the same laird,’ it reads: 

Woe grant they’re thine, those beauties all, 

So lovely in our eye; 
Keep them, thou eunuch Cardoness, 
For others to enjoy. 

Maxwell is also referred to by name in 

the Heron Election Ballads 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IBBITS PORTRAITS (clix. 100).—A Mr. 

G. or (. Tibbits was employed about 

1845 to arrange the records of the city of 

Chester. He may have been a solicitor. He 

had a son Clement Tibbits, who was, I 
believe, a Liverpool solicitor about 1890. 


R. S. B. 


“ QNOB” IN BOOT-REPAIRING (clix. 

100).—A first-class boot repairer feels 
insulted if the term ‘‘ snob”’ is applied to 
him, and from such an individual I learn 
that the term is not applied to any of his 
tools but to the person who thinks he can 
repair boots. To anyone who has served his 
time to the business, the word is anathema. 
So far as the north is concerned, therefore, 
a “snob” is a pseudo-boot-repairer. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Stuart Papers, Pictures, Relics, Medals and 
Books in the Collection of Miss wlaria 
Widdrington. Transcribed, annotated and 
described by Francis John Angus Skeet 
(Leeds: John Whitehead and Son). 
TUDENTS of the later history of the 

Stuarts will find several items of 
interest in this very attractive volume— 
chiefly in the way of original letters 
and on the principle that, in one’s 
chosen subject, no original material is super- 
fluous. Major Skeet has been so painstaking 
as to transcribe a long letter in numerical 
cipher, which, since he does not give it in 
clear, apparently still awaits decipherment 
and may afford some one a change from cross- 
word puzzles, with the not quite negligible 
chance of making a discovery worth notice. 

The best letters, and the memorandum of a 

project for furnishing the Pretender with 

arms and ammunition, belong to 1716 and to 
the preparations which the hardy and 
enthusiastic Jacobites began to make for 
another attempt in the Stuart cause as soon 
as the expedition of 1715 was proved a fail- 
ure. Major Skeet, himself an enthusiast, 
annotates without stint. The letter-writers 
of this date are Queen Mary to Mar; Mar | 

(in reply) to Queen Mary; Glengarry to 

Tullibardine; Alexander Gordon to Tullibar- 

dine (four letters) ; Dillon to Mar; Arbuthnot 

to Mar; Tynemouth (son to the Duke of 

Berwick) to Mar; Alexander McDonald to 

Mar; Seaforth to the Pretender, and Sea- 

forth to Mar, 

The order in which the other letters are | 
printed is a little difficult to understand; | 
and it would certainly have made the book 
more readily useful if some separation had 
been made between successive matters belong- 
ing to different periods. A more regrettable 
blemish is the very faulty transcription of 
the French. To say nothing of many other 
glaring mistakes, je has sometimes been 
transcribed as il or vice versa, with the 
result that the translation and the printed 
text do not agree. Italian, also, has not 


come off very well, This by no means detracts | 


all value from the pieces concerned, yet, in a 
volume so beautifully printed, and prepared 


in other respects with such close and one! 


might say affectionate care, it can but strike 
the lover of accuracy as a great pity. Among 
the later letters are a pleasant one, though 
“Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 

the County of Bucks, and published 
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rather inane (it has suffered not a little in 
transcription) of the Countess of Albany to 
Lady Davy in November, 1816, containing a 
few observations about Mme de Staél and 
Byron; and one of Henry, Cardinal York, 
of 1767, on the tardy visit of his brother, 
after the death of the elder Pretender, to 
the Pope. 

The article on Medals and Touch-pieces, 
and that describing Portraits, Engravings 
and Relics in the Collection, should be 
noted. 


Calendar of State Papers. Venetian 1655. 
1656. Edited by Allen B. Hinds. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. £1 7s. 6d.). 


THE two years, 1655 and 1656, whether 
in regard to government at home or to 
relations with foreign countries, are among 
the most interesting in the singular experi- 
ment which Cromwell, Parliament, the Arm 
and the country at large were making in the 
Commonwealth. The progress of affairs is 
here viewed and reported upon first by 
Lorenzo Paulucci, Venetian Secretary in 
England; then by the Ambassador Giovanni 
Sagredo, and then, upon his withdrawal, by 
Francesco Giovarina, Venetian Resident in 
England. None of the three was a person 
of real eminence. Sagredo was of a turn of 
mind extraordinarily unfitted for an am- 
bassador—being unwilling to conform to the 
customary i for his position, and, 
besides, so niggardly that he could never 
keep servants about him. The result was 
that his ability to obtain good information 
was curtailed, and his despatches showed that 
this was so. They are not thereby made 
much less interesting, though the interest 
is not that of fresh insight into historical 
fact. Cromwell with his mighty navy facing 
France, Spain and Holland is the dominant 
figure in Kurope. Mr. Hind’s Introduction, 
where he sets forth the conditions under 
which the Protector’s diplomacy was work- 
ing, is admirably clear, and admirable also 
in the closeness of its application to these 
documents. It is perhaps even better in its 
description and estimate of the conditions 
under which Cromwell was governing Eng- 
land. The Venetians’ observations on 
and on Cromwell’s secret methods, with 
what comes out of their opinions of Eng- 
lish people and English ways in general, are 
what is most entertaining and also what is 
most instructive in the volume, though it by 
| no means lacks curious detail. 
their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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